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ORAL  EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

Paper  read  at  the  Teachers'  Conference , Jan.  io th. 


By  WILLIAM  VAN  PRAAGH. 


Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen — - 

Allow  me  to  thank  you,  in  the  first  instance,  for  the  privi- 
lege extended  to  me  of  introducing  the  subject  of  deaf-mute 
instruction  before  your  Conference.  I am  sure  that  all  friends 
of  deaf  children  will  share  my  hopes  that  a thorough  ventila- 
tion of  this  special  branch  of  instruction  before  a recognized 
body  of  teachers  will  bear  excellent  results  for  the  afflicted 
class  to  whose  welfare  I am  resolved  to  devote  my  life.  The 
art  of  teaching  deaf  mutes  is  comparatively  young ; in  this 
country  the  French  and  the  so-called  combined  systems  had 
been  exclusively  followed  until,  now  ten  years  ago,  I publicly 
introduced  the  German  or  oral  system  of  teaching.  The  work, 
being  still  in  its  early  stages  of  development,  requires  the 
assistance  and  co-operation  of  all  those  who  are  connected 
with  the  noble  work  of  “ education.”  True,  much  has  been 
done,  but  much  more  remains  to  be  done  ; and  for  the 
completion  of  our  labours  we  ask  the  moral  support  of  teachers 
generally,  not  less  than  of  the  medical  profession. 

The  time  allotted  to  me  for  the  reading  of  this  paper  is, 
as  you  know,  limited,  and  I must  therefore  restrict  myself  to 
give  you,  in  a few  words,  the  chief  points  of  the  German  or 
oral  system. 

Dumbness  arises  either  from  deafness  or  from  idiocy.  Deaf 
children  cannot  imitate  sound  like  their  hearing  fellow- 
creatures,  and  consequently  sound  remains  unknown  to  them, 
though  their  organs  of  speech  may  be  ever  so  perfect.  An 
idiotic  child  hears,  but  the  mental  power  fails  ; its  min'd  can- 
not combine  sound  with  the  object  or  thought  which  it  repre- 
sents, and  hence  arises  dumbness.  Let  us  compare  the  cl i t Ter- 
ence between  deaf  and  dumb  children  and  hearing  children 
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on  being  placed  in  a school.  Hearing  children  bring  with  them 
a mass  of  knowledge  acquired  through  conversation;  in  fact 
they  have  already  gathered  a knowledge  of  spoken  language  in 
the  nursery,  in  their  homes,  or  in  their  immediate  surround- 
ings. The  teacher  has  merely  to  develop  powers  already 
acquired,  and  the  foundations  for  his  work  are  prepared. 
Now,  take  the  case  of  a deaf  child.  All  the  knowledge  ac- 
quired by  the  hearing  child,  quite  naturally,  without  trouble,  is 
lost  to  him,  and  the  teacher  has  to  commence  from  where  the 
mother  began  with  the  baby.  Pray  do  not  think,  as  some 
people  do,  that  the  deaf-and-dumb  child  lacks  power  of 
intellect — far  from  it ; it  makes  its  own  language,  forms  means 
to  express  its  wants  by  means  of  a language  of  natural  signs, 
which  (natural  signs)  are  the  first  means  of  communication 
between  teacher  and  pupil.  The  expression  “Deaf  and 
dumb  ” is  a misnomer,  though,  strange  enough,  in  almost  every 
European  language  we  find  the  same  term.  Discard  the  idea 
from  your  mind  that  this  means  a double  affliction.  The  only 
defect  is  “ deafness,”  and  dumbness  is  the  unfortunate  result. 

Even  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  deaf-mutes  can  be 
taught  to  speak.  It  has  been  often  stated,  erroneously,  how- 
ever, that  the  schools  on  the  German  or  oral  system  pick 
their  pupils  and  only  admit  the  most  intelligent  children.  I 
must  strongly  deny  this.  Every  deaf-mute  (unless  he  be  an 
idiot)  can  share  in  the  advantages  of  speech.  This  being  so, 
why  should  we  deprive  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  speech,  “ which 
elevates  man  above  the  beasts,  enabling  him  to  think  and  to 
reason”?  Deaf  children  can  be  taught  to  speak,  to  think,  to 
act  and  to  judge,  as  we  do  ; they  can  be  made  good  and  use- 
ful members  of  society,  but  only  through  the  assistance  of 
their  hearing  fellow-creatures,  who  should  treat  them  kindly, 
converse  with  them  as  much  as  possible,  and  hold  up  their 
rights  in  society. 

But,  now,  how  do  we  proceed  ? Not  by  quackery  (or 
miracles)  as  some  people  look  upon  the  work  of  instruction  of 
the  deaf,  but  by  a systematic  method  of  teaching. 

Let  me  ask  you  this  : Do  you  remember  how  you  have 
been  taught  to  speak  ? Is  it  not  strange  that,  as  a rule,  we  do 
not  think  of  the  simplest  process  of  mental  progress  in  infancy? 
Remember,  mother  or  nurse,  carrying  baby  on  her  arms,  re- 
peats— who  would  venture  to  say  how  many  times  ? — the  same 
word  ; the  child  tries  to  imitate,  badly  at  first,  perfectly  after  a 
little  time.  Baby  stretches  out  its  tiny  hands  to  the  object 
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named,  the  power  of  imitation  increases  daily,  so  does  the 
faculty  of  recognising  similar  objects  on  similar  occasions; 
this  process  together  with  the  action  of  memory  (that  is,  re- 
viving the  recollection  of  objects  or  ideas  which  we  have  seen 
or  had  before)  brings  it  step  by  step  towards  perfection.  We 
follow  mother’s  or  rather  nature’s  example  ; but  how  is  it  to  be 
done  with  deaf  children  ? The  door  being  shut,  we  find  an 
opening  through  the  window  ; the  ears  being  closed,  we  train 
the  eyes  to  do  duty  for  both  seeing  and  hearing.  The  child  is 
taught  to  see  what  people  say  ; this  artificial  mode  of  hearing 
is  called  “ lip-reading,”  and  I consider  lip-reading  the  most 
essential  part  of  our  method  of  instruction,  since  the  power  of 
understanding  what  is  spoken  has  far  greater  value  than  speech 
itself.  The  teacher  of  deaf-mutes  must  be  a thorough  dis- 
ciplinarian, a teacher  who,  kind  though  firm,  exercises  perfect 
control  over  a child.  Proficiency  in  lip-reading  depends  on 
the  discipline  of  the  school,  together  with  the  gradual  abolition 
of  natural  signs.  Need  I say  that  at  all-  times  teaching  is  a 
labour  of  love.  None  of  you  will  deny  this,  but  the  education 
of  deaf-mutes  demands  a life  of  study,  patience,  and  devotion, 
Teachers  of  deaf-mutes  must  take  the  greatest  interest  in  their 
work,  look  upon  their  pupils  with  parental  care  and  anxiety 
for  their  future  welfare.  I now  proceed  to  the  actual  teaching 
— of  speaking.  Here,  again,  we  must  have  recourse  to  the 
children’s  powers  of  imitation — deaf  children  are  taught  to 
produce  sound  by  imitation.  I cannot  enter  to-day  into  the 
details  of  this  part  of  the  instruction,  therefore  only  an  outline.’ 
Sound,  when  produced,  causes  vibration  in  our  body ; this 
vibration  can  be  felt — at  the  top  of  the  head,  epiglottis,  chest, 
etc.  The  child  is  taught  how  to  breathe  properly,  to  imitate 
the  position  of  the  teacher’s  mouth  and  face,  and  the  vibra- 
tions above  referred  to.  As  soon  as  a sound  is  produced,  it  is 
practised  repeatedly,  until  the  child  can  reproduce  it  without 
aid.  At  first  we  teach  vowels,  afterwards  consonants ; combine 
the  vowels  and  consonants  into  syllables  and  words,  the 
meanings  of  which  are  illustrated  either  by  showing  the  objects 
they  represent,  or  by  models  and  pictures.  The  children  must 
make  use  of  the  spoken  words  as  soon  as  possible,  but  are 
allowed — as  hearing  children — to  make  use  of  one  word  for  a 
sentence:  for  example,  “water,”  for  “give  me  water,”  but 
must  dispense  with  the  natural  signs.  Now  we  proceed  to 
polysyllables  and  short  simple  sentences.  Without  teaching 
the  terminology  of  grammar,  we  call  the  children’s  attention 
to  the  qualities,  quantities,  and  actions  of  objects  taught,  and 
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proceed,  gradually  increasing  their  knowledge  of  language, 
until  they  are  able  to  use  the  dictionary,  and  express  them- 
selves in  oral  and  written  language.  The  instruction  in  speak- 
ing, lip-reading,  writing,  and  reading  is  always  given  hand-in- 
hand,  and  is  never  separated.  The  teacher  speaks,  the  child 
imitates  (lip-reads) ; the  teacher  writes,  the  child  imitates 
(writes)  and  reads.  Teachers  must  be  careful,  and  proceed 
slowly.  This  is  a rule  for  general  teaching,  but  teachers  of 
the  deaf  must  be  more  cautious  still.  No  leaping  forward,  but 
steady  progress.  It  is  not  a question  of  quantity,  but  a ques- 
tion of  quality.  If  the  instruction  be  not  thorough,  the  teacher 
will  be  sadly  disappointed  at  the  results.  Much  has  lately  been 
said  about  spelling  “ reform,”  but,  according  to  my  opinion,  we 
require  a modification,  or  rather  simplification,  in  the  mode  of 
teaching  spelling.  We  follow  the  pure  phonetic  system.  We 
only  give  the  children  the  sound  of  the  consonants — a murmur 
or  a hiss  as  the  case  may  be— but  never  mention  the  names 
of  the  letters.  B u t,  as  seen  on  the  lips,  would  always  remain 
to  the  deaf  child  beauty,  and  never  but . 

I invite  you  all  to  come  .and  see  how  well  our  pupils  spell. 
The  instruction  in  the  most  advanced  classes  of  a deaf-and- 
dumb  school  is  similar  to  that  of  an  ordinary  elementary 
school,  and  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  join  us  in  our  work 
teach  with  comparative  ease  the  most  advanced  pupils,  as  in  a 
deaf-and-dumb  school  the  most  experienced  teachers  should 
be  with  the  beginners. 

Speech  must  become  to  deaf  children  what  it  is  to  us  hear- 
ing people  ; it  must  be  part  of  their  existence,  and  lip-reading 
must  be  practised  to  such  an  extent  that  it  becomes  a natural 
process  of  hearing.  Do  not  think  that  the  task  is  easy — what 
teaching  is  ? — but  it  can  be  done,  as  our  results  and  the  results 
obtained  abroad  have  shown.  The  only  conditions  required 
are  knowledge,  skill,  patience,  and  perseverance.  Now  a cau- 
tion : If  ever  you  come  across  deaf  and  dumb  children  taught 
on  the  German  system,  speak  slowly,  but  by  no  means  make 
contortions  of  the  face.  I know  from  experience  that  people 
who  sneak  for  the  first  time  to  a deaf  child,  think  it  to  be 
essential  to  shake  their  heads,  and  to  make  grimaces.  Avoid 
this,  speak  slowly  and  naturally,  else  you  will  give  the  child 
trouble  to  understand  you. 

The  German  or  oral  system  considers  the  spoken  words  as  a 
means  of  instruction,  and  consequently  teaches  only  the  spoken 
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and  written  languages.  It  uses  in  the  first  degrees  natural 
signs,  which  must  soon  be  abandoned  and  limited  to  the 
same  amount  of  natural  signs  which  hearing  persons  use  in 
conversation. 

The  German  school  rejects  the  use  of  all  artificial  signs  and 
the  finger-alphabet. 

The  German  system  might  as  well  be  called  the  English 
or  the  Dutch  system,  as  both  Professor  Wallis,  in  Oxford,  and 
Dr.  Amman,  in  Holland,  began  to  practise  the  speaking 
system  at  the  same  time ; but  it  is  due  to  the  Germans  to  have 
resuscitated  the  method  and  to  have  put  it  into  general  practice  ; 
hence  the  expression  “German  system,”  to  which  we  have 
given  the  name  of  “ oral  system,”  though  lately  many  schools 
and  teachers  have  adopted  the  title  “ oral  system  ” without 
following  the  pure  German  method. 

The  French  system,  as'invented  by  De  L’Epde,  and  practised 
by  his  followers,  makes  artificial  signs  and  finger-alphabet  the 
means  of  communication  and  instruction.  The  combined 
system  teaches  both  by  signs  and  by  spoken  language.  This 
combined  system  must  be  an  utter  failure,  as  both  systems  are 
like  oil  and  water,  and  cannot  be  mixed.  Practice  in  lip- 
reading  requires  the  undivided  attention  of  the  child,  that  can- 
not watch  movements  of  face  and  hands  all  at  the  same  time. 
The  training  schools  for  teachers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  in 
the  first  instance  the  ordinary  elementary  schools,  where  they 
must  acquire  a sound  practical  experience  of  ordinary  educa- 
tion. Nothing  would  be  more  beneficial  to  our  cause  than  a 
free  intercourse  of  elementary  teachers  and  teachers  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb;  this  would  lead  to  their  mutual  benefit. 

One  more  observation  before  concluding.  I mentioned  that 
we  teach  writing  and  reading  simultaneously ; we  give  our 
children  lithographed  instead  of  printed  type,  which  facilitates 
the  progress  and  saves  an  enormous  deal  of  time.  This  may 
be  adopted  with  great  advantage  by  teachers  of  hearing 
children. 

I trust  that  these  few  words — weak  as  I feel  they  are — 
may  have  roused  your  interest  sufficiently  in  this  special 
branch  of  teaching,  and  that  you  may  be  encouraged  to 
examine  for  yourselves  the  practical  results  of  the  German 
system  of  teaching  deaf-mutes  by  paying  a visit  to  our  School 
and  Training  College  for  Teachers,  ix,  Fitzroy  Square, 
London,  W. 
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